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with unfriendly criticism. In fact, Lord Milner, in his valedictory address
at Johannesburg, anticipated such a result when he said that the Consti-
tution would probably fail to please anybody wholly, but that it would
be accepted by all fair-minded men as a genuine attempt to bring nearer
together the British and the Boers, and to prepare the people in the near
future for complete self-government.
The objections that have been taken to the details are, in our opinion,
objections taken because of ignorance of the history regarding Constitu-
tions for the other self-governing Colonies. The point is that, even when
there has been strong agitation for the grant of self-government, or other
representative institutions, there has never been such a close examination
of the details before. People have hitherto been satisfied with the grant-
ing of a principle, but to-day we find them insisting on every detail being
arranged according to their notions. Hence it is that exceptions are seri-
ously taken to the reservations by the Crown regarding legislation, al-
though, if trouble were taken to examine even Constitutions for the self-
governing Colonies, it would be found that the power of veto has been
always retained, and occasionally even exercised. For instance, when the
Australian Commonwealth passed its anti-Asiatic legislation excluding
Asiatics as such, Mr. Chamberlain had no hesitation in disallowing the
Act; and similarly in Natal. The first action of the responsible ministry
in disfranchising Indians as such was promptly checked by Lord Ripon.
It is conveniently forgotten that the Constitution which the Transvaal
has received is perhaps the most liberal yet known of all the Constitutions
granted preliminary to responsible government. The other objection
taken, that the Orange River Colony has not received the same treatment
as the Transvaal, goes to the root of all government. So long as Britain
remains the predominant power, and so long as governments must ulti-
mately depend upon force, it is useless to express dissatisfaction with what
is, in the nature of things, unavoidable.
Apart, however, from the intrinsic merit of the Constitution, Mr.
Lyttelton's despatch, which served as a preamble to the Constitution itself,
is the most important of all. It is a humane document worthy of a Bri-
tish minister.
Coming to the purely Indian standpoint, it is difficult not to feel that
the British Indian, as also the British Coloured man, is only the step-child,
and has been left out in the cold. He has no voice in the affairs of the
Colony, and he is insulted by deliberate exclusion. Mr. Lyttelton says:
His Majesty's Government have been unable, having regard to  the Terms
of Peace signed in 1902, to make provision for the representation  of any of
His Majesty's coloured subjects.
And here it may be noted that even Mr. Lyttelton has made the common
mistake of including other people in the term "Native". The Terms of
Peace mention only the natives of South Africa. Why should other Co-
loured people, then, be included by inference? Mr. Lyttelton proceeds:
As a protection, however, for the interests of those sections of the population